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Objectives ; : 

This research is first o f all intended to p rob e the development 
of young children's understanding of occupational roles wrthin their 
society, and the awareness which the y ha ve de v eloped o f the way in 
which a prestige or status system is associated with work. Second, 

it seeks to explore the degree to vnich personal - cont act, - vicarious _ ^ 

contact (via television) and limited contact With occ upa tional rclesry ~ — 
are influences on the degree of learning about such occupational con- ____ 
cepts. Third, it attempts to assess the influence of ; the ch ild's 
background factors , such as age, sex, social class and intelligence, 
on his lea ming a bout the relationships between work and s ta tu s « 


Methods 



The research will involve interviewing and testing, with instru- 
ments designed for the purpose, random samples of children i 
one through eight in thej""* 

The 3,801 child^h^urrently^en wiled represent" both wraT^and^town 

children, as well as a wide range of socioeconomic levels. In addition, 
a systematic content anal ysis of Children 1 s tel e vi sion programs will 
be conducted to establish the nature of occupational portrayals on, this ^ 
mass medium. ' S ta tistica 1 tests of hy po tines es, quanti tative measu remen t , 
and numerical treatment of data will be used wherever possible through- 
out the research. An extended Research Plan has been prepared which : 
outlines the methods involved in each phase more completely. 


Completed Phases and Projects in Progress > 

/ 

The most s i gni ficant pro gress toda ta has b een the development 
of and partial testing of the Occupations Test for young children. 

This test consists of 18 cards i each portraying a common occupation in 
graphic or cartoon-like form. Those drawings were prepared by a pro- 
fessional artist, and they wi ll be used to te st occupational concepts 
in the samples studied. 


From the point of view of-the child^ the Occupations Test appears 

to be a "came" which they play withtheinterviever. > Each of the 
eighteen cards contains a carefull y selec ted occu pational role. The 
cards are divided into three sets of six cards each, on the basis of the 
kind and degree of contact the ordinary chilulhasrhad with the occupations 
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» in the set. That is, each set represents a set of roles with which 
the child has had either p ersonal, vicarious (via T. V.), or limited 
contact. Within each set the occupations arestatos-graded such that 
prestigious and hi mble occupations^ re represented with Intermediate 
categories arranged in-between. tt: 

With the use of thi3 instrument, it has been possible to obtain 

3 Roles score (indicatingithe extent to which the subject is familiar 
with the actual functions performed by the occupations) and a Status 
score (indicating the^degree to which the subject understands the po« 
sition occuppied by the occupational categories in the prestige 
hierarchy). 


This instrument also includes p ictor ial representations of common 
status symbols. : For example, houses (ran ging from a mans ion to a shack) 
and cars (ranging frem a limousine to a jalopy) are shown. The. child - 

subject is asked to indicate which occupation would poss ess which of 
these status criteria. More abstract criteria such as authority,^— — 
education, dress and weslth will also be explored. 

Although the measurement techniques have been partially nr*.. — — 

» tested, they need further-refinement before actual research begins . 

A pilot study is now being started for the pur- pcae o f ref ining instru - 

ments, improving interview techniques, and developing sampling procedures. 
Preliminary tests of several hypotheses will be available from this stud y 
when it is completed. 


Time Required toComplete the Work for Which Aid is Sought : 

It is anticipated that the support could be scheduled as follows: 
(1) Aid would start in the summer of 1960, (2) continue during the 
}?^ _6l J cadesdcyear * and (3) terminate at the end of the summer of 
1961. These three periods would provide for: (l) further planning 

and pretesting, (2) a ma joitjiata-gatherin g period f and (3) an analysis 

and writing period, respectively^ = " 


Qualifications of the Organizations of Individuals Involve d* 



My fie 

I teach a variety of courses at all levels' from freshman to graduate. 
These include Mass Communication, Research Methods, Social Psychology^ 
Public Opinion arri Propaganda^ Graduate Seminars, Introductory Socio- 
l°S r » «t. c * . I have published a number of research articles and monographs 
in such fields as attitude measurement, human ecology, race relations, 
mass coBsninica tion and others. (See attached vita ), 


The project will require one graduate student assistant, * who 

will work either on a part time basi^or for /short' periods on a full 
time basis. This person will assist with technical work such as sampling, 
pretesting, interviewingjr abstracting of previous research, etc, - Also, 



during the rajor data -gathering period supplementary help, paid on an 
hourly basis, will be required. . 

Previous Support 


from th 


Although this par ticular project has had no prev^ 
earch grew out of a s tu d y re c ent ly comp leted 
mysel f . This pr ev ious stud y investi gatt 


was supported by funds 
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ESTIMATED BUDGET 


$1, {466. 66 


H,6oo.oo: 


1,000.00 


250,00 


500.00: 


275.00 


Salar y of P ri ncipal Inve st igator for the Sinner of 

1961 , (If an increase in base pay from p resent $ 6. 600 

occurs, this will be adj usted to conform to {/$tha 
of actual base pay at the t ioe. ) 

Salary of g raduate student research associate who will 
assist with plannin g . Interviewin g V pretestin g, tabu lation, 
statistical analy sis an d related problems. (This will 

be either! half time for 1960-61 or full time for summers 

of 60 and 61 or! some combination of part and full time 
f or Lth es e periods.) 

Salary for additional interviewers during raj or data- 
gather lng period. 

!Salary^f Q rTs tM ent co n tent anal ysts i 200 hours at $1,25 
per hour. 

Salary for part time clerk- t y pists, ; About kOO hours 
will be needed at 41.25 per hour. This will involve 
typing, mimeographing, sorting, coding, and so me sim ple 
statistical com putation. 

Fees and costs Involved in the pre paration of drawin gs, 
cartoons and photo graphic reproductions for the Occupations! 
Test and related instruments. These rust be done by pro- 
f essiohil artists and photographic technicians. 


Travel r Travel of Principal Investigator and/or assistant for 

75.00 purposes of interviewer supervision and related probletrs. 
The! sampl e a rea in vol ves rural areas. 


100.00 


Mimeograph^ paper, 
laneous materials , 


typing paper , ste ncils and aificel- 


$5,266.66 Total expenses ! !_!l 

190,00 Indirect overhead expenses, payable 

for administration lof funds, work space, machines 


$6,056*66 Grand. Total. 



A Research Plan 


Introduction _ . 1 , ■ 

The American Society is one characterizes, for the ..most part, 
by an open class system coupled with a strongly emphasized cultural 
theme or upward nobility. The primary gycnue to suc h upward mobilit yl 7 -~". _ 

is through gn occupatio nal career . ^ From the stand point of the individ- 
ual, the selection of and entrance into an occupational specialt y can 
be one of the most signiffcat processes occurring in hisllf j 
Just as animals lower than nan must- be suited b y bio logical structure, - - " 

inherited capacity or learning abilit y , to occupy a particular niche 
in the web of life, the h man individual in an industrial soci ety 

must occupy, a position in the web of work, - To do this he must be 

equipped, by the time occupational selection is made, with attitudes, 
motivations and informationiabout^his chosen occupational role, so 
that he can successfully adj u st to the way o f li fe which a particular ^ V 
occupational categorywiil imply . 

At the level of the individual, the occupational career will 
determine i n many ways the life pattern which will be followed. For 
example, a man's work is an important determiner of his position in 
the class structure of his local community, ifany studies have shown 
that the impact of the community, and indeed the larger society, is 
to a sizable extent mediated by the individual's position in this 


This is most true of American males, but it is becoming increasingly 
true of women as the status of females in our society continues -to-— 
change. 




class structure. The-olstrlbutioft-of-j^tice, . ... 

material comforts, life and health expectancy, exposes to the artistic 

heritage, and ever, political and religious beliefs have been shorn by 

past research to be closely bound to the social class hierarchy; cony 
sequently to be related to the prestige hierarchy of occupations,-*! 7 
short, perhaps few other decisions have the significance that the 
decision of occupationa*choic^tes for the individual atternoting ; 
relate hi.-ns elf to a n industrial society. ~ “ 

can also bo messed at «Hr WeLtrirlWI^tlw' W lnftfWmV 

in the balance of . odern international r.Wionsjay *• 

linked to tbs)- societ y's abl llty-t^ecruit capaUQ- jjdlyldoals Into 
a variety of key.oec M tlon^h» sidely-elscussed-lnnoia tions in 

scientific and technical education vhich have occurred in the Soviet 

l-lion nay pose-a orotl»-> of survival for t h e Africa n eoclety^nUss^ 
techniques can be discovered forlnducine potential recruits -to enter 
■rf.,1 ioh categ ories 1 the American society nay find i tseULMdly wt- 

stripped in decades totc »«— 

viich have potent,l al"Mlltary~5ignlf loanee, but of t hose vh'.oh are 
central to theeontinued existence of a pcacefurwlaty , At present, 

,e not only la ck sufficient ensineers-and scientists fer the rocket 

race, bat “ 4 other ^ r5 - 

fesslonale to provide basle eerrfees to airlwel^of our population. 

Given the inportanee of oeeupational-choice for both the. indlvid- 

ual and hie society, it is difficult Krunderstand »hy eo little is 

toown about the learning proems vhereby chlldr.nrcfo r., ^conception, of - 
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the occupational world, These undoubtedly playan important part in 

determining choice «™Those who deal with pccu^tioral guidance of 

youngster say at^the-hi^h s chool levels frequently complai n t hat ^ 

the determination of the occu pational^choicLes o ^ preferences of 

children is an extremely difficult task. In particular, many children 
aie ill-informed about the many occupational roles which may be open 
to them. Others have in mind unrealistic goals. Some, who should 
by virtue of :ca oacity, be lookin g forward to carreers as hewers rof : : 

wood and drawersTofirwater* envision’themselve.' in professional o r ■ : 

managerial roles. Still others seem t.o select or avoid a given : 

occupation on the basis of positive or n egative stereotyped beliefs : 
about the field^hich it "fepfes^tsizifl^irej^ple,; a six year o l d 
child heiri&_l nterviewed shout the characteristics of occu pational 
roles r ec sntly comae nted to the author » 1" X w o ul dn 1 1 want to be a 

scientis t because they work in places which are likel y to blow uo 9 _ _ : : 9 

at ary minute. g • 

Thus, lack of information, stereotyped beliefs or shared mis- : 

understandings concerning the r eq\iir emehts ^duties and - rewards o f 

various occupa tional categ ories nose serious probl ems for both 

individuals: and the ir society. 


The General Problem— — - 9 

For the reasons outlined in the previousiDaragra :hs, the under- 
standing of occupational roles which children develop during the 
formative years needs careful study, A child's understanding of the _ — 

kinds of work involved in various occupations, their relative prestige, 
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am the per soral rewards connecte? with esch, may be important deter- 
nvir:ers of the occupational choices whictLhe will later make as a young 

adult. In ad ition, his knowledge of occupational roles and their — 

relative status will undoubtedly influence the way in which he relates : 

himself to pthers “whoasiffC'iipy TsucfiTocoi^^ . The general 

problem of the -proposea^resea^c-hican-be stated very simolv as follows ; j ~~~~ 

The major purpose of th e study is to probe the devel - ' 

opmeot of^chilcren* s unders band i n.- s of _ oceuoa ti onal rol a* -in v: 

their society, and the a wareness which they have developed 
of the occupational status or p restig e system, ; 

the present problem theny-is one-ofM/racing the earlyrdeYelopmeht “ I T 

of occupational and social class concepts. It should be emphasized ~ 

that tills is to be a "basic” study of children's growing awareness 

of the significance of work, and not an "applied" study of actual 
recruitment* On the other hand, the study assumes as a premise that 
ear ly conceptualization ma yrbe relate d _to l a ter oc cupational choice,. ^ 

However, before this premise can be fully Lacce pted as: fact, em pirical 
verification of this proposi tion needs to be made. Such e, metrica l ^ ^ 

verification must awaitztteiroutcoineTof^studies (such as the present) 
which first seek to establish the nature of children's work and 
prestige concepts,^ 

In addition to thazg eneral problem above , a nxmber of suhsldiary — “ 

problem? will receive: attention. These concern the sources of learning 

and the functioning o f background variables which may facilitate or : ^ T 

inhibit sdeonate development of occu pati ona l conce ption. —Thus, *hc 

influence of such variableslas social class, a 5 «7 inlelligencep fte 

mass media, and rulturalTt-her.es upon , he_oorLceptioo3_which children - ? 


I'v-'i 


develop oi the wrl.l of tnflvPOCM m 

cllsrueeeolir, ---, ■.-.« ■ *>to.-. it described 

in a later sec'' ion. • - 


In general, the re are -three or cnlem^^rreas'yemnt, v^ch^PE,,., _ 
stitute the heart of the-jr_es*^ 

the meet d if f icult is^h e probinc of the children's understandings.: 
regarding:: roles and^status as; descrif er.-a,o’>e. T^is -can- be: ac.co.ro*, . ...... 

plished by a. special research instrument v.hich the author has been- 
developing, and pretesting children in grades^ through l^his 
research instrument, in the form oi a "game" vhich children PW 
while i nte viewed , i s described ind e tai l in a later section. 

Briefly stated^it^eonsists of sets of cards with pictorial^ styliced 
portrayals ox occupational categories and status symboMt^MM^^^ 
serve as I a basis fof discussing occupations and occupational status 
with the child . The device is intended t o yield numerical scores 
irdicating the extent of knowledge which a child- possesses concerning _ 

a selected set 70 f_*c.«*pai^ 

rank them in a p restige hie r a r chy . 

Another meaourement^problem-is-conc,rned^Uh refining the above 

instument, whic.hz.at_ present, has been only partially. pretested. This- 
i oquires a content analysisof-televisicn programs=vhich children 
view. The purpose pf this pi ocedur e^is^o gain^a n accura te: picture :.: 
of the televi sion screen as a leaftnnr^ 

can acquire-understanding sbout occupational roles and status, 

the bests of preliminary Investigation it- aopears that television 

content pro ides children vAth— ! 'unique perspective" in that it; - 
tends to distort the level^of prestige, of certain occupational 
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categories. 

Still a third measurement problem involves assessing the back- 
ground of each child in terms of social class, age, sex,— intelligence, 

that is, the variables discussed above in the paragraphs describing 

subsidiary problems. 

The research will b e conducted in two pha se s , ! The first of these 
has been atariedr-rfhaMTpsrl^^ 

imately 100 children of grades l and b. The purpose of this study is 

bag ically ■ to perfect technique. The instruments, hypothese s , sampling 
and interviewing procedures vUl b^deve loped ^ ^duri ng this plldmtudy^ j 
Phase two will be a more extended study of approximately 200 to 300 
children selected randoml y from our list of^iidr* h ^ n grades 1 through 

8 in th 

m i llll i SMlIi p BI ^LTBlM H MWWW 1 1 ' j ; 7- 

In short, the research would or obe and test th^isx tent of children^ 
concept formation inithe area of role and status knowledge concerning 

occupationalzlcategories. Itwould also" seek the variables whichseem 

to increas e or limit this knowledge. Thus, the in fluence of personal 
contact with a n occupation, vicarious contact (via mass media), 
intelligence, class, cultural themes and age will be investigated a3 
a starting point. It is firml y believed that other ..variables and 

learning sources; vm=be-disco'rered which influence this important 

(but little studied) aspect of the life of the child. 


Backg r<.u. : ad Literature — _ ^ ^ ^ 

In the-<*ildLs^devel^p|MOC^^?^ and reasoning, according 
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to Piaget,*^ t h a external wor la is not infla te In th e c hild but is 
gradually evolved and built up by a slow process. The "self" is felt 
to be absolute in early reasonin g a s the child sees everything frowzy 
his own point of view; to which the term "egocentricity^is ^bblied t „ 


Progression in the child’s development is gradual and cumulative __ 
with significant ■differences;:,! n logical reasoning among children of 
d liferent ages,- until finally there is an aopearance of more non- 
egocentric reasoning . • 

With the evolution of increasingly comolex sign behavior into 
the development of lang uage, the~ child acquires a ski ll which enables 
him to communicate the features of the situation to which he is 
responding. Throu gh the ability to communicate, the advancement o* 
the social i za tiorrrof the child progresses rapidly. j 

The composition ofZcbhcegtllShich the child formulates is def ined 
by Vina eke ^ as "cognitive organizing systems which serve to bring 
pertinent features of past experience to bear upon a present stimulus 
object whichthe child perceives ; thereby evoking pro cesses where the 
object is interpreted and lin ked with the other concurrent activities^ 
of the organis m i n a s ys tem atic and c ons isten - manner ." 

Children 1 a notions of social relationships begin to matureras 
their thinking evolves from theegocentric. There is no exact agree- 
ment on a defij-ite numerical age; however Tn^t^ experimenters havez: 


? Piaget, Jean, The Child's Icnception. of the Viorld, pp. 166-168. 

^Vinacke, G, L,, "Concept Formation in Children of School Age," 
Education, vol, 7h, pp. 527->5ii. 
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hare been widely studied. For example, studies related to ih e 
acquisition of: rt c iaLa tt itudesand the race concept have been quite 
numerous , One of the earliest by Cl ark and Cl ark^ found that racie 1 
identification in children of ages 3 to 7 years, was to a large 
extent influenced by the concrete fact of their own skin colorV 
‘i'his would indicate that at an early age the freme of reference of 
the child is not abstractive and obj ective, The ext ent-to which 

children inter lor ize adult norma along these linos was studied by 

Horowitz and Horowitz.^ Considerable effort in this study was t ..... 

devoted to examinin g the adult communit y in, order- to establish 

what norms existed} follo^hg which the chiidren were tested, : The - 

results indicated that the attitudes of children were assimilated 

as a function of the devel :> pnent of social awarenes s and not s imply 

as a function of mental development. ; 

Racial and relig iou s conceptions of children were Investig at ed 

by Rf dke, Tra ger, and Davis, The results showed a more prevalent 

impact of dominant cultural values than individual variations in 
environment and personalit y^ There was a hi g h l evel of Understanding 
of racial and relig ious id eas amo ng children of a g es 5-8 years, but 
thera were also many misconceptions and distortions « • Therefore^ it 
was concluded, prej udices developed from the kind ol learning the 
children were exposedJ^o, 3 i 


5 

Clark, K, 3, and Clark, M, p,, "Racial Identification and Preference 

in Negro Children," Readings In Social Psychology , pp, 81-68, 

^Horowitz, E, L, and Horowitz, R, E,, "The Development of Social 
Attitudes In Children," Spciome try , vol , 1, pp. 301«338. 

Radke, M,, Trager, H,, and Davis, H,, "Social Perceptions and Attitudes 
of Children,^ Genetic Psycholojy Monograp hs, vol. UP, pp. 329-3hO. - 
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Concept learning studies have likewise investigated the areas 
of money J and the flag. 9 These studies have dealt with ascending 
levels of Knowledge of the concept from the concrete recog nition: o f 
the concept to a more. abstractive, deductive application of the con- 
cept. Each stage nf: advancement presumes certain prereouisite^learning ' 
prior to later-development,: ^ryZstudiesof- concept 'development hav e — — 

been concerned mainly with descriptions of what children of various 

ages know about a certain concept.^ Jor : example, Steadier 10 in a study 

of the children oi^Urbana,^IJrmg, illustrated how the knowledg e of ^ 

social class graduall ybecomes mo re discriminative and systematic. 

The awareness of social class differences was found to develop slowly, 
passing through four stag es . These were a pre-awareness, beginning 
of awareness^ acceptance of adult stereotypes, and recognition of 
ind ivid ual d if f erences in s oc ial c la ss , l j 


Specific Hypotheses ! 

In attempting to study the child's concept of occupational rale *; ~ 
and awareness of the occupational status system, it is not intended 

to illustrate the prerequisite learning stages necessary in c oncept : 

formation. The childreniwill be tested directly for knowledge of ~ 

occupational roles, ThisZwill include recognition of the bccupations, 

definitions, functions, and locations of the various occupations. In 


Schuessler, K, and Strauss, A,, "A Study of Concept Learning by Scale- — - 
Analysis," A merican Sociological Xeview . vol 156, pp.-?52-?62i — t - 

9 , . 

Weinstein,' a,, Development o f the Concept of Klar- in Children of 
Kindergarten a nd Grade' ~S~5hooT Age" , M, A . Thes is 195^ , TSiliHa 'Univer s i ty . 

*°3tendler, C, i3 tJ Children of Brass town. 



testing awareness - of ..the occupational status "system, which is defined 
as the grouping of occupations— into - categorlespaccprding to the type - ^-====f=i=:^ 
of work or! activity, ranked along. a scalene: prestige superiority and - " — ' r 

inferiority, certain'’ status symbols’ 1 for esen level will be s elec ted - Tfy T_ 

to be ass ocia ted w i thy the- occupa t ionali ca te g oryr^ - • 

The hypotheses listed below, which state possible relationship s — yy _ 

among these - factors,must be; regardedyas tentative, i They-represeht : 

preliminary prooositior.s which will be - tested with data gathered in _ 

the eyploratoryyghasB^f±d^_e=re eearch . - , •' 

A . From evidence in related studies, it has been s hown that the 

chmfu-n ogjjm ifage yo f- the child i is closely relat ed to his livelyf y 7; y; ITT 

of cone e pt lear n i ng f^-heref ore , le arning re yardiiv u the included 

occupa t i oral oon o.i-pts vfl: increase v.’ith thea g e o f the child « 

3, A child nustTpossessy the knowledg e~pf~tHe concrete facte of a 

concept before he is able to relate, this! to a more abstract : 

application oi a concept. Consequently, a knowledge of the _ 
occupational roles precedes the development of a knowledg e of the^y^ 

occupational statu s hierarchy . , 

C, From our^socie;tyis_stro_ng middle clastL ernphasis^on 3 status and 
upward mobility there will be certain effects on the^children - of 
this class . The class menoers : o of the child will t he ref ore 
influence the awareness of the occupational roles and narticularly 
the occupational status systemyp producing- mpr? : and earl ler — ~~ — — - y-_^ 

av^renes' among riddle ^clas? - chi-ldren, 

T, Close and perscral~conte.ct"with - an obge y will result-in a more 

acute awareness " of the object. Conseq uently , direct personal - - ^ y 
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contact with specific occupational roles will facilitate the 
acquisition of knowledge concerning these roles in contrast to 
occupations of slight or vicarious contact* 

E. In producing m ore a ware ness o f an object, contact of a vicarious ^ " 

nature is important also, as it increases familiarity with an 
object* It follows that the exposure to occupations through 
a mass medium of coranunication, i.e., T.V., will produce - 

relatively g reater famili arity with certain occu pational roles g-_ 

as ooooc-ed to others which are not vicariously contacted, j 

F* Due to cultural: themes and socinlizationeTiphasiztng the mal e — o 
necessity of choosin g occupational roles , male children will be 
more avare of these roles. Therefore, a difference in the knowl- 
edge of the two sexes will result because of thecultural roles 
assigned to each. Z 

G « Intelligence being a factor in the learning process of children; the 
less-bright childrelpMll hbtZdeveldpZtheljcbhcepts a s f ully or as ^ 
early a s thosegofJlfver> ^ suberibrrihtelli gence^ \ pyA ccordingjy, 
the intelligence of the children will influence their development 
of knowledg e of occupational roles and occupational status. 

(A rating of the children’s intelligence is available, i.e,, I.Q, — 
tests, therefore it is possible to use^and test: this hypothesis,) 77 

Metho d 

Stated in overview, the study will involve a pretesting phase, 
a later more elaborate phase, and one or two minor phases,-- To carry : 
out these studies, saaples of chilnferTwill be selectee, a test of : - 
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knowledge of occupational roles and status will be administered to 
t&e samples (along with background questionnaires)! and the parents 
will be interviewed for additional inf creation. With these data, 

the hypotheses stated earlier will be tested with quant.-i v«> - 

statistical procedures rzSbme of this work has already been started. 

The procedures involve a number of methods which are discussed below* 

The selection of samples of children for study' has been greatly 
simplified by some work welch has been already completed. A l ist 
has been obtained showing each child in grades one through eight 
enrolled in th 

district includes rural as well as town children; in addition, a 

number of social class levels are well represented in this population. 

For each of the 3j801 children on this master list , da ta are 

available as^t^rage t schco lr grade (and o f cours e, sex). In addition, — 
each of these children has recently taken a group type intelligence 
test and these scores are available. Since this list is but a few 
months old, it should be basically correct by the time the major 
phases of the study are u ndertake n* Ho wever, it is anticipated that 
seme minor distortions may be introduced by migration. If pretesting 
indicates that the list contains errors, it will be brought up to date, 
and additional-intelligence tests will be administered where needed. 

Discussion with school authorities has indicated that this should not, 
be too extensive a problem. 

For the pretest- or^first phase of the study, approximately a _ 

hundred children will be selected fromione lof the Larger schools on 

the list. This=first phase has already been started. After the 
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completion of this prellmin^ry^phasei-auring which instruments and . ; _ 

techniques ! wil l • be -refined i r the- major , stud.; • , of two to three hurmrea--— — - 
children will _n.e... undertaken*"; 

Each child will -.;e given the Occupations Test. This test yields 
two measures, a holes Score and a Status Scores With these data and 
the infomBtion on social class, intelligence, age* etc., which 'will 

also be gathered for e;iCh subject, the hypot hes es outlined earlier — — 

can be tested. Howeve r ^a detailed description of the present form 
of the main measuring instrume nt will fr e~helpfu l. ; 


The Occupations Tes t h ^ 

The Occupations Tes t gcilrrently ^ consists of th ree sets o f cards . 

Each of these three sets has six cards, upon which, six particular 

occupations are represented. Theseoccupational portrayals are in 

the form of schematic dra wings, s one thing like cartoons, each of 

which shove a man clothed in the garb typ ica l of a particular occupation. 

For example, a ""miter" is shown on one card with pick i n hand , wearing 
overalls, i boots and a light on his hat. Others portray., occupations 
such as architects, bookkeepers, barbers, minis ter sy^etc. In the 

three sets of eards^a total of eighteen occupations are portrayed. 

111 are male occupations, each portrayal is rather stylized and 
simplified, and the same "man" appears in each. 

The three sets represent occupatipns^ith which the child. is 

likely to have had different degreS^df contact. .One set includes 

six typical occupations with which the ordinary child has had perso^^^-^ ; 

contact (i.e., physician^ minister, teacher^postmn, barber and 
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janitor), : AhbtheriiseizincludesTt^ipal oecupatiot'is with which the 
ordinary child has had v icarious contact, prima rily through T,V, 

(i.e,, scientist, airline pilot, singer, sheriff, bartender arc! ranch 

hand). The third set of card s portrays occupations with which the 

ordinary child has had very limited or no contact, either personall y 

or vicariously, (These include stockbroker, ar chite ct, building 

contractor j bookeeper, telephone lineman, and miner), Thu 3 , the three 

sets of csrds correspond to three degrees or types of contact by means 

of which the average child could acquire knowledge about such ooeup a- - 

I 

tional roles, — ■ 

Another feature of the Occu pations Test is tha t each set of cfrds 

represents occupations at six different levelsofoccupational presti g e. 

For example, the -physician and janitor rep resen t op posite ends of a 

prestige continuum for personal contact occupations. The remaining — rrrr tt~ _ . 

four occupations within this set have been graded to represent. i 

intervening increasing levels of status. A similar ; situa tioh preva ils 
within ea ch of tine three se ts of card 3. Thus, six g eneral levels of 

occupational prestige are represented in the entire test, ~ - ^ L 

These cards, or rather the occupations which a re portrayed, were 
selected with the use of a number of criteria. First, th» six prestig e 
levels correspondirjOUghlj^^thC'li'ix' levtlsJof social class enumera ted " ~ ' ' 

ip 

by W, Lloyd V. r arner in his classic Social Glass in America. Thes e 
he label! ed : — — — - 

^A.11 occupational selections are tentative and subject to revision,-^ 

15 

viarner, V, Lloyd, Meeker, Marchia, and Eels, Kenneth, Social Class 
in America, Chicago, Science Research Associates, 19!j9, - 



To teat the child, one of the three sets of cards is presented first* 
In random order, the cards are given to the child one at atime. The 
child is asked to name the Wcu patlon r epresented and then to tell about 
"what kind of work" the role involves. With probing and questioning the 
extent of the child 1 ^understandin g of each of the si p roles is determined 
La ter, his responses are compared to an official role description obtained 
from the Die tioha ry of Occu pational Ti tles , and an accu ra c y s core is 
obtained. 


Tne next step i3 to have the child arrange the six occupations in 
such a way that the least prestigious is on the left a nd the most 


prestigious is on the ri ght, with the others a rr ang ed in between. Simple^ 
instructions are ca pableTbf conve ying this idea to fi rst graders. The 


tester then arrange s a n ide ntical s e t of si x ca rds (face down) next to 
the child's arrang ement. The child ca n then turn u p t he face-down 


cards to see if: his arrangement maiches the correct sequence. Thechild 
gats a reward (penny or candy) for each matching card. This indicates 


the degree to vhichilthe children effectivelyiArrange the ^occupations in 
a status hierarchy^JLatatus score is derived, based upon the degree 
to which his card placj^atidep arts Tfro m c hance. 


Bach of the sets is treated in this manner for a given child. At 
the conclusion he is shovn status-graded pictures of houses and cars and 


asked "which man lives here?" or, "which man drives this car?" Thus, his 
matching of occupational roles land status symbols provideszfurther data 


on status conceptions. 


Pretest data has indicated that some of these occupations need to 
be changed. For example, children have in fact frequently seen the 
telephone lineman,. His dramatic position up a pole catches their attention 


Ill 


arvl thev explanatio n. from parents. Thus, th e Occupations lest.. .... 

r.^is more work, both in scoring orocndn res end in dh e selcctiomof 

occuw*' Ions* -In particular, the set of occupations selected as 
representing vice r ious contact needs revision. The a priori se lection 
should be revised on the- basisof a systematic content analysis of 
locally viewed -televisi on - content. Inis, then/ will be one research 

task. 

The Content An alysis of Television J rograf <mn^ , 

As wa s -explained LPbove, the- sele c ti or r of - occupat ional roles, to 
be included in the Occupati ons Test nas t hus far been made on an a 
priori basis. The collective judgments of "experts" were used to 
select a set of : g raded occu pations which are frequently presentea on — 
t.l.wui.r fnr the "vicarious contact"^et^These "experts” included 
first of all, a specialist in=c ht ldren< s television, (ar^indivjdual=T: 
who for several year s w?s responsible for highly successful children’s 
programs on a local TV station. This individual designed various 

children’s prog ram s ^a ppeared on the m, and assessed their impact on 

the child audience.) The second expert was a professional sociologist 


sp .^ a ->^in £ in soc ial stratific at ion a nd the study of socla^clsss^^^ 
The thi rA a prof essional sociologist widely k pown lor his contn- 
buti-ns t.n the field of .j uvenile delinquency and the study of children. 
Finally, : the fourth was a sociologist specializing in mass communications 
research. The li st of occupations, at the various class levels, included 
in the test was compilecLby these persons. 

It should be recognized, however, that the judgments of experts 
are not an infallible guide to the most suitable list of occupations 
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to include for the purpose of assessing children's conceptions^ 1 
oc cupa tional role;, and : the relative prestige of occupa tic ns 1 roles. 
It is in fact an empirical^ stion as- to^hicK.occupations are-most 
frequently presented ion- xeimMoS, 


tcristics of th^sc - CKj^upstioDAl_portr§ysls» 

The selection of vicarious' 5 .-contact occupations to be-included 

in the final version of_the^«s5T^^^ OT ^ill^^ ade ' oft * hs 

basis of empi rical^eviden ce indi cating; the- relati ve frequency and — 
cha r a C ter?,stlcs__of = P999 Pj t tional portrayals^ofr televis ion programs 


vi^wsd by ^h.xldrgn» — - — — — 

The -t^-to r^iPAti^n of the way in which occupationa l_roj .es are.— 

presented on television can best be made by ? systematic audit oi 
television broadcasting during those hour:, which are m ost popular 
with children in the age group under study. To accomplish this our 
pose, a content anal ysis of locally received programs will be under 


taken. 

To determine which hours are most popular and significant, a 
number of information sources v^b™OTar^TMle include parental 
reports of childrenlsjvieving habits; comments of sample children from 
the pilot study; -the. reports of television broadcasters .who design 

programs for; children] and the reports of commercial polling agencies 

vho-ana^'ge-local-vig^o^iAMign^girZiA^^J^^^^jlfr^ should 
a good picture^ofrithe _ viewed3y,the ; ;-“ 

sample universe. -These: programs will then-be viewed as potential V 
learning sources from whi ch children can- o btain -infer mation about , 


relational roles and occupational prestige* 


A random sample of tine segments will then be devised. These ~ : 
will be audited^rn^ter:Tis^of^l)lihezLbcsupaJiQrtal ! categories portrayed, 

(2) the roleqperf ormancesj of- the_ pr e sente tion ; (That is, what kinds of 
work or functions the occupational encumbent is ehown^as performing), 
and (3) the status characteristics of the portrayal. The third category 
will include tuolicat ions of relative prestige, suggestions of high ■ 
income, the possession of s ymbols of power or sta tus, luxury - goods : : : 
or exclusive^ihteraction.1:: : ‘ 


If possible, within the limits of budget, the content analysis 
will include attempts to assess the reliability of" the categorizations. 

This can be : a ccomplished by 1-iaving two or mor e a na lysts rate some I 

identical ^rc^ camsr^TKeir : 'de g r'ee of a g reement wo uld be o ne: index of I 


reliability. 

Thi s anal vs i s of te levision con t en t w ill greatly facilitate the 
selection of status-graded occupations with which children have 
■ vicar ious 11 contact . In ndoition , it wi 11 of f er da ta^of icons iderable: 
interest in its own rightconcerning the perspective of television 


offered to— the child audience . 


Statistical: Testing of Hypotheses : 

This section lists the statistical procedur es planned for the 


hypotheses enumerated earlier. It should be emphasized that these 
are hypotheses derived for the exploratory phase of the research. 

The more definitive phase ma y r equire revis ed hypotheses or others : 
of greater complexity. :~A certain n^ibilitjris; necessary in this 
type of researc.* to take account of emerging propositions. Thus, 
it is not possible at this time to spell out the precise relationships 
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that «i il ha te s t e d In the lar g er phase of the r esearch . Ini general, 
however, it is anticipated that the larger study i will follow the 
general l ine o f i nqui ry imoligd in the prel iminary hypotheses stated 
earlier, plus any new le-ds which emerge from pretest findings* 

Each hypothesis i nv olves testing; the s ignificance of diff erences _ 

between means. — Su ch" a n array of hypotheses lends itself J_eadily_to 

a factorial type analys is - of- variance design. However, for simplicity 

of discussion, the author has chosen to describe the statistical 

testing' of each hypothesis se parately* In pract ice, these same tests 
may he so mewhat more efficiently performed with analysis-of-variance 


techniques. 

Pypot.hcats ° The mean age of children achieving Occupations 

'Tes t scores aboveHbhe me an of the Occupations 
Test distribution. 

■ The mean age of the children achieving Occupations 
Testscores below the mean of th e Occu p ations 
Test distribution. > 

Hy pothesis; ^ (for both Roles Scores and Status Scores ) 

Statistical test: C.R. or t, or.e tailed test. 

Hypothesis B. Let I - Mean score on the Roles Test. 

y » Keen Score on the Sta tus Test. “ 1 ----- - — — 

v for first g rade ; 

X- y fo r fourth g ra de r 
Hypothesi s; H p . 

Statistical test; significance of differeroe between 
means“(t*testpone tailed test) 

Hypothesis C, Le t % a - Mean score on t he Status Test fo r middle c l ass 

children 


X. • Kean score on the Status Test for lower class 
children ^ 


\ 


I 


Hypothesis D 


Hypothesis S, 


Hyp thesis ? 


p ) (T-i 
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i-ypcthesis* • 

Statistical ,-es.t.: 0,1 or ty- one-tailed : : 

Cor o I ia ry cr de rive A^hyoo th e s i s : — : 

fr'-'i'potKes'is n lu correcTTi-j ~> d?, that. is, if 
occupat.icr.al_riole_£V 7 arsness precedes statas- awareness /, — 

and if v .jc thesis C is correct (Z \ > ?!t_, that ^idc-dle”: - 

ol*sr caildrea3Si^:hiwher-£ talcs- awareness ), it i cllows 
thaizcd _ale;.-cl.%sis_cbildrietcj!:ust haveTn±ghsr=roie- awareness, 

That is: — — 7 

y_ . ■ Mean s corerorr^voles :Test^ or- middle 

•* claas^e hil-d r e n --^ 

y. » Hear. score on roles Test for lower _ 
c la ; i children 

Hypothesis t yj/" 

Statistical ^est: G.:\« or t } one -tailed test 

• l^t^^^fhiTSea/i KoJllzTsst cubseore (for a 11 the : subjects T 
on the Lev Contact Occupations. 

«efhe aear tolfiSpTestibubbcbre^fori^ltzstiltaectsT^orv-tt^ztti: 
the High Pe rsonal Contact O ccupations. 

Hypothesis ...(This can also bea-testearwith scores : 
ch the tat us test) 1 

S ta tis tical tests C.h , or t, or j tai ledttest .1 _ 

Let Sy ■ The rceanTholesdTestl sub3eore-(ior-ra~llrsubjects) 
on the Vicarious Contact,.. 

Hy pothesis S ~ _( This can also be tested with scores - - a: 

cn the Status Test) 

Statistical test: C.H . or t , one tailed test = 

A n a dni ticnal r.yoo thes i s i s no? s ibi s , nan e ly that ■ 

5 y 'V 3 p 7 ( slrrila rlydbesjtMh . J a im ■ 

— - Let * x ■ The mean score on the noles Test, for the 
male: subjects 

X, * The r.can score on the holes Test for the-- — - — — 
female_subjects, ' 

Hypothesis:^ (This: can also te tested with scores : _i__ 

ori Status Test) . 

Statistical test: C .H . or t, one tailed test 7 



^thesis -a. ...Since -a int«Ul£enoe 45: 

a„ilabl«, JJtWlM-i -1» • *•*** - 

q i mlla r .to^the^recedin^hyootfeeses ^ 

Of «**,, th«-.t» «=!>roc^- J r>s-fo--tMtl W ; th .- hypotheses-^ 

Mve to 

PlPfchodS. 
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Comments of the reviewers ond the Individual scientists are as follows: 

There are many good Ideas In this proposal. The test Is a clever 

one and should be useful. The television survey would be worthwhile on 

Its own merits irwellllohe.:j3mIwb^ wh>therift||KP1^2 

has worked much wlthuchlldrerLandJs fully aware of some ^possible 
difficulties. I wonder Just what he means by fWlth probing and question- 
ing the extent of the child's understanding of each ofJhe six roles Is 

determined. (p, 17). Although the television survey Is of value In Its 
own: ri ght, it Is not clearl y a nece ssary port of the main study and one 
wonders why other Influences (textbooks, movies) are not Is be considered. 
Finally, the statistical methods proposed ore not of the frost efficient (but 
this It a mloommatter). On the whole, this projeot deservesTupport, and 
we can help him over some of the rough spots through consul ta tion. 
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This study. In my opinion, definitely deserves support. It is In 

an extremely important area, the growth of occupational conceptions, 

and the research plan is sound and promising,^; The outhor shows consider- 
able creative skill in his developmenLof an ^Occupations Test" and the 

design and plans for statistical treatment are all sound. The qualifications 

of theouthaf are excellent. 

The st udy definitely foils within the umbrella of studies whleh 
should be supported by The distribution of attitudes and 

conceptions concerning occu ^tTSVjs a key problem of the ecology of 
attitudes, 

I have no reservations of any kind about this proposal. ^ 

<L ' 

I have noted the comments 3 

are very good, I do feel that tneproposal 

and I am Inclined to favor the g rant. The fina l value of the study, how- 
ever, will cerfctnly depend more than Is sometimes the cose upon the 

skill of these who do the actual work. 
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. Dear 


Some ~***&At discussed with you a 5 em«f:Mdie|^ 

concerning children's con^Toni of occupational roles^and sUtus. 

Since that time, I have continued preliminary wor«c on the problem and 
have devised an instrument^or;:irea>urihg sirch concept formation 
voung children. In addition, I have formulated the objectives^ the 
‘study, some p rel ijdnaryzh ypo thes e s"i~s an.pli ng p ro c edu re s * re J 3 ^ d .^! sure 
ment problems, ana a proposed budget. Having completed much of tms 
early planning. I would like to request financial support for the 
project. Enclosed are descri ptions and explanations of the nature c 

the study. 

Briefly stated, the study seeks to trace the development of 
chi ldren' s conceptions of occupationel roles ana oceupa tional status. 

or prestige. The group under study will be younger children, beginn ing 

at the first graHa l evel and g oing throughaoout g rade eight, it is 
mv belief that infor mation ac q uired du idng tj^e fo restive : years^y^ 
play an important part in late r occu pational selection and ffi^Uent, . 
The occupational conceptions of children has received ^ 

attention, a situation whi ch is not cor me nsu ra te with the! r pcs si ole 
importance in terms of later adjustments required by an industrial 
society. I would like to emphasize, however, that my intent is to study 

children's early co nceptions of work-roles and the s tatus Hierarchy , 

and not their occupational p ref e renc e3 or later choices . 

I have spelled out in two documents the purposes, methods and 
procedures which I would like to follows The smaller document guiraa - 
rizes the research in a format which I believe ycur committee requires. 

The larger document diseases the purposes and plans _ of the^ investigation 
in somewhat greater detail. 1 hope th at these materials will be helpful 
for your coiranittee. 

I would appreciate hearing from you, and I would, of course, be 
very grateful for any comment you mi ght care to make concerning the 
objectives and methods of the studyr ^ \ ^ 

Sincerely. 


- C 
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